Greek Tragedy
rhythms and tragic irony that are an illumination of the mechanics of life, play no part in Euripides. Pathos and lamentation replace energy and tragic action, static scenes illuminated byfr' intellectual analysis take the place of the ever-changing drama of Sophocles. And even intellectually Euripides does not make greater demands than Aeschylus or Sophocles; it would be a bold man who would assert that his stichomythia was more difficult to follow than Sophocles', or his speeches more packed with thought than Aeschylus*. Even here Euripides* texture is relatively thin.
This not because he was addressing a different or less intellectual audience.   The thinness is desirable as well as necessary; it is not for nothing, or from accident, that Euripides hands out his drama in large pieces, easily to be grasped, while Sophocles demands every moment all the percipience we can muster to penetrate his subtleties.   We can do one thing or the other. Sophocles does not expect us to integrate his Tyrannus\   all that he means is there.   That is the reason why it is so rich and so difficult, with something significant happening every moment.   Euripides does demand that we shall make some effort of the imagination (not necessarily of the intellect; that is the critic's business) to integrate his Troades, even that we shall feel the tragedy of the Medea to be something more than tht niinous conduct of a slightly improbable woman.   Therefore the simplicity which is the logical result of his dramatic method becomes  an  advantage.   It  allows  us,   as   Sophocles  never does, to lean back and ask ourselves what it is all about.   If Euripides were really as simple as he appears from the pavilion in which sit those who edit him for schoolboys, it would indeed be difficult to account for his greatness.   He is the most tragic of poets, not for the Hecuba" and the Medea whom he made, but for the tragedy that lies behind these.
Still, the texture of the actual drama is thin, and Euripides, having sacrificed so much to the logic of his social tragedy, is prepared to find compensations elsewhere, in bold theatrical strokes and in sheer decoration. Of the compensations, some arise as it were automatically out of his method ; others are by no meaas so inevitable.
Looseness of plot and emancipation from the kw of the necessary or probable, though it deprived Euripides of the effec-
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